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Handsome Cedar Waxwings are familiar visitors throughout Florida in the winter, 
and birds of this feather certainly flock together. Berry-bearing trees are sometimes 
literally draped in feeding Cedar Waxwings. See page 17. 
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Canvasback 
Drake, left; Hen, below 


A strong, fast flier, a ready decoyer, and 
an epicure’s delight, the canvasback has 
been widely acclaimed the king of 
American waterfowl. Cans nest in the 
northwestern part of the continent. They 
often linger in the north until forced out 
by a severe freeze. Skillful divers, can- 
vasback may dive to depths of 20 to 30 
feet for the succulent plants which com- 
prise much of their diet. Coots, baldpates 
and other birds frequently mingle with 
feeding cans and rob them of part of 
the food brought up from the depths. 
They move in large, wedge-shaped flocks. 
Typical waterfowl of big waters, they 
winter along both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the U.S., and well down into 
Mexico. Currently they are on the pro- 
tected list and may not be hunted. 
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Redhead, Left 
Hen, left; Drake, right 


This species ranks with the canvasback 
as a topnotch game bird. Its breeding 
range, lying in central Canada and the 
northern central states, is in an area 
where reclamation, agriculture, and set- 
tlement have had a serious detrimental 
effect. As a result, the continental popula- 
tion of this popular duck has dropped 
over the years, with an occasional up- 
surge when conditions have been es- 
pecially favorable. The bird is a strong, 
fast flier. On migration flights redheads 
travel in V-formation, moving swiftly on 
their way. The St. Marks area below 
Tallahassee is one of the notable win- 
tering grounds in Florida. The redhead is 
again on the protected list this season. 
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Scaup Duck, Above Drake, left; Hen, right 


The “bluebill” is one of the most familiar of Florida waterfowl, 
gathering during the winter in huge rafts along both the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. There are two species—the male Greater Scaup 
has greenish tinged head feathering while the male Lesser 
Scaup’s head has a purple hue. Scaup are “10-point’’ birds under 
current regulations, with a 10-bird daily limit and a special 
extended season in certain areas. 


Ring-Necked Duck Hen, left; Drake, below 


Closely resembling the scaup, the ringneck’s white bill ring 
readily identifies it. Their chosen habitat is the lakes and fresh 
water marshes of the interior. They are not commonly en- 
countered on the coastal marshes. Although typical diving ducks, 
they take off with greater ease than other divers. The whistling 
of their wings as they take flight is typical. They come readily 
to decoys, and their flight is swift and somewhat erratic. They 
are excellent table birds. 
(Continued on next page) 
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AMERICAN GOLDENEYE 
Hen, left; Drake, below 


The “whistler” is one of the widely 
distributed, well-known species of North 
American waterfowl. Although it has been 
reported from widely scattered points in 
Florida, it can hardly be classed as a 
common winter resident here. The Gold- 
eneye’s food leans heavily toward animal 
matter. Its flesh is generally considered a 
bit too strong to suit the taste of most 
people. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


MERGANSERS 


IMMATURE DRAKE HOODED, closeup 
below right 


RED-BREASTED, Flock 
Bottom photo 


Both the hooded merganser and the red- 
breasted merganser are known among 
hunters as “sawbills” or “fish ducks.” The 
hooded is primarily a bird of the fresh 
waters. The red-breasted is found there 
too, but also commonly frequents the 
coastal areas. Both species feed primarily 
on animal matter. As a result, the flesh, 
especially of the red-breasted, is much 
too strongly flavored for most people. 
Mergansers are swift fliers and expert 
divers. and. swimmers.. Under current 
“point system” waterfowl regulations, the 
red-breasted is a 10-point bird while 
hoodeds are 70-pointers. 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 


west of Florida’s renowned Lake Okeechobee is a prime public hunting ground 


Lykes Fisheating Creek Wildlife 


Management Area 


ENTION THE LykES BROTHERS CORPORATION in 
M the Tampa area and you'll likely get an in- 
stant response of “meat packing.” Try the same 
name in Texas and the words, “largest steamship 
line” might come bouncing back. It’s “different 
strokes for different folks” as the many facets of 
this conglomerate enter conversations throughout 
the United States, but spring the magic words on a 
Florida sportsman and he immediately envisions 
deer and turkey roaming bottomlands of the Fish- 
eating Creek Wildlife Management Area in Glades 
County, just to the west of big Lake Okeechobee. 

To fully appreciate “the Creek,” a hunter un- 
familiar with the area must picture in his mind 
76,000 acres of huntable lands adjoining a 100,000- 
acre game refuge. He should picture a meandering 
waterway twisting and turning its way through 
10,000 acres of creek swampland comprising some 
of the finest turkey habitat in the state. Let him 
consider an open, parklike area of oak and cabbage 
palms interspersed with cypress heads, eventually 
blending into a palmetto prairie dotted with pine- 
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palmetto flats and inhabited by white-tailed deer 
and big wild turkeys. 

Next, surround the entire area with a park of 
scrub oak and a large population of Florida bob- 
white quail. Then notice an extensive reforestation 
program presently conducted by the Lykes Brothers 
organization, which is working toward replanting 
several of the old logged-over areas of yesteryear 
with fast growing pines. 

Continuing this description of an outdoor para- 
dise, look at the division of the land into three 
separate areas, consisting of the previously de- 
scribed creek swamp, plus a 20,000 acre walk-in area 
known as Rainey Slough—where a man’s legs are 
the only form of transportation permitted—separated 
from the creek area by the Tasmania Grade. And 
finally comes the Mizell Island portion of the man- 
agement area, across State Road 74, which was 
formerly used as a special area open to wild hog 
hunting with dogs (sans weapons), but now is 
closed to all hunting, except for a spring gobbler 
hunt, for an evaluation period. 
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The Creek is both a productive wildlife manage- 
ment area and a much needed experimental station 
for the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
One of the more intensive study areas revolves 
around the wild turkey, culminating in a 5-year 
study program which includes detailed interviews 
with both the successful and unsuccessful hunters 
to determine the how, where, and why of the actual 
harvest, plus a program of year-around monitoring 
of the birds, utilizing radio-equipped hens and 
gobblers to provide specific information on nesting 
and travel. 

To properly appreciate to the fullest this wildlife 
paradise for Florida sportsmen and lovers of the 
great outdoors, it becomes necessary to delve deeper 
into the history of the area. 

When first opened to hunting in the early 1950’s, 
there were close to 125,000 acres available to the 
hunter, camper, hiker and general outdoorsman. 
As the Lykes Brothers organization varied their 
corporate uses of the land, a 100,000-acre area was 
set aside as a wildlife refuge, and certain land trades 
were engineered which eventually produced today’s 
76,000 acres of land for the use of sportsmen, under 
the management of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


By ROSS PARSONS 


Photo By Ross Parsons 


. LYKES FISHEATING CREEK 
WILDLIFE MAKAGEMENT AREA 
A FEDERAL AID PROJECT 


UNAUTHORIZED..GUNS, 0065, 
TRAPPING DEVICES WOT ALLOWED 
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Prior to 1966, when the Creek was separated into 
the three different areas, and before a now- 
discontinued turkey stocking program was in opera- 
tion, the original 125,00 acres produced as many as 
300 turkeys for hunters each season. As surround- 
ing land use patterns changed, and other outside 
influences produced habitat variances, the harvest 
dropped substantially but remained at 50 or more 
until last season, when 30 legal gobblers were taken. 

Wild hogs continue to be trapped from the refuge 
area for stocking on other management areas, al- 
though through an agreement with the landowners 
none were added to the hunting areas of the Fish- 
eating Creek Wildlife Management Area itself. The 
agreement with Lykes Brothers, completely accepted 
by Commission wildlife biologists, determined the 
hog population should be established so as to pro- 
vide a sustained yield, as opposed to put-and-take 
operations which have evolved on other areas. 

Commission biologists believe much of the success 
of the continued balanced harvest of wild hogs can 
be attributed to the “no dogs” restriction, which, in 
turn, requires a sportsman/hunter to track, trail, 
search out, and harvest his game without benefit 
of the more efficient method of using trained hog 
dogs, and in return plunges the hunter into a richer 
outdoor experience. 

Bird dogs are permitted on the area, and many 
of the state’s bobwhite quail enthusiasts enjoy 
excellent bird hunting during the entire season. 

Other small game hunters also manage to record 
up to 1,200 squirrels at the check station during 
the early part of the season, with the older, wily 
stock staying deep enough in the woodlands to 
supply a fresh “tree rat” population for the follow- 
ing season. Apparently, the majority of the squirrels 
are taken incidental to the deer and turkey harvest. 
Squirrel hunting itself could provide a lot of recrea- 
tion for hunters who truly appreciate a day or so 
afield with a light caliber or gauge firearm. 

Hunting pressure during the opening period of 

(Continued on next page) 


Fisheating Creek is turkey country, boasting some of the 
best turkey habitat in the state. A 76,000-acre piece of 
hunt land and 100,000-acre refuge segment comprise area. 


This is No. 7 in a series of articles on 
Florida Wildlife Management Areas. 
Maps and regulations on individual 
areas are available from regional 


offices and from the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, 620 S. 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida 32304. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
each season is heavy, with an average of 1,000 to 
1,500 licensed hunters enjoying the area. The 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holiday weekends also 
draw large numbers to Fisheating Creek WMA, 
but between these three peak periods, pressure is 
sharply reduced. 

Records indicate the deer harvest is a consistent 
40-50 bucks annually, which Commission biologists 
have determined is low for the area, perhaps pro- 
viding warning indicators of an illegal doe kill 
during the season. 

Poaching and off-season hunting is minimal in 
the wildlife management area, attributed to several 
factors, not the least of which is the fact a resident 
game manager and two wildlife officers live within 
the confines of the Wildlife Management Area. 

Because of the distance and travel time between 
the Creek and major population centers, a large 
percentage of the hunters and fishermen who utilize 
this area are camping enthusiasts, as opposed to 
the day-hunters who rise in the comfort of their 
own homes, travel for a day afield, and return to 
their homes. Traveling to Fisheating Creek from the 
Tampa-St. Petersburg area, as well as from the 
Miami-Ft. Lauderdale megalopolis, requires a 250 
mile round-trip drive, while Ft. Myers and Sarasota 
are both 110 mile round trips. 

For the Floridians as well as the tourists who 
are primarily interested in getting away from the 
crowds, Lykes Brothers, Inc., has opened three 
sections of the refuge area as a wilderness camping 
facility, offering a return to the outdoors, with pure 
water wells and a few scattered outhouses pro- 
viding the only amenities available. 

But for the camper who prefers a little more 
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Three segments of refuge area have been opened 
to accommodate those who choose wilderness set- 
ting for their camping. For those who prefer a 
softer touch, Lykes Brothers offer an improved 
campground next to management area with horse- 
back riding, canoe rentals, and full hook-ups. 
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Photo By Ross Parsons 


civilization with his “roughing it” experience, Lykes 
Brothers offers, adjacent to the management area, 
245 full-hookup commercial campsites, which re- 
ceive heavy use each weekend, thanks, in part, to 
the beautiful natural landscaping along Fisheating 
Creek. 

Canoe rentals, including 1- and 2-day canoe 
camping trips, as well as horseback riding facilities, 
are available for those who choose to turn their 
backs on the excellent hunting and fishing recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

Fishermen who plan to cast a line in Fisheating 
Creek select low water periods for best success. 
Springtime fishermen pick the Easter or Memorial 
Day long weekends, when fish are congregated in 
the low creek, as opposed to the wetter periods of 
the year, when high water permits the bass and 
bluegill population to spread into the interior, which 
reduces the opportunities for limit strings of fish. 

Three camping facilities operated by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission are within the 
wildlife management area itself, which, in addition 
to the general hunting season, are available to the 
public on Easter, Memorial Day, the Fourth of July, 
and Labor Day holidays, for up to a week of camp- 
ing and outdoor enjoyment. Use of these sites is 
provided on a first-come, first-served basis, and 
while they are heavily utilized, there have seldom 
been turn away crowds. 

While Florida offers many other opportunities 
for an enjoyable outdoor experience, ranging from 
oceanside camping and Everglades hunting to fish- 
ing opportunities of all descriptions, there are few 
locations which offer as wide a variety of recrea- 
tional opportunities in Florida as the Lykes 
Brothers Fisheating Creek Area. @ 
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Tackle Trends 


fishing gear fashions change, running in cycles, or moving on to new 


ideas—and keeping up to date adds spice to the sport 


AVING LIVED THROUGH SEVERAL tackle revolutions, 

Iam able to learn of new developments without 
becoming hysterical. There really are some trends 
though, and maybe we ought to look at them. 

When spinning threatened to wipe out all other 
forms of casting some years back, several disad- 
vantages cropped up to keep the other methods 
alive. 

Monofilament line hadn’t reached its present 
efficiency, and when you came right down to ex- 
treme distance the turning-spool reels could pro- 
duce more of it as long as the line was of practical 
fishing strength. That was a shock to some of the 
new spinning addicts. 

Then there was the matter of take-up speed. The 
earlier freshwater spinning reels just didn’t take up 
as fast as the conventional quadruple multiplying 
reel. 

When the moderately-priced freespooling casting 
reel began to show up in numbers, baitcasting 
staged a revival. The conventional reel had always 
been a bit more accurate, and when freespooling 
made it practical with lighter lures it looked as if 
the experts, especially bass fishermen, were turning 
away from conventional spinning reels as well as 
pushbutton types. 

But the spinning reel came back with faster 
pickup speed in the lighter models, and the lines 
got better so that the “snazzle” was less frequent. 


For fish that require much pumping like this bull dolphin, 
many fishermen prefer a fly reel that has no freespooling 
feature, feeling a “direct takeup” gives them an advantage. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


It looks now as if the majority of good bass fisher- 
men will use both conventional reels and spinning 
reels, even though there now are many new plug- 
ging reels faster than 4 to 1. The spinning outfit 
generally goes with lures of less than *%g-ounce 
and the casting rig comes in when the weights are 
heavier. Pushbutton reels, which now have better 
accuracy than the earlier models, are used by plenty 
of good fishermen. They may have a little disad- 
vantage in distance and can present problems in 
salt water, but no one can dispute their convenience. 
For the occasional fishermen, they’re quickest of 
all to learn. 

Now the freespool casting reel can handle very 
light lures today but to do it happily requires a rod 
of light action—and the plastic worm fisherman has 
decided he needs a lot of backbone. So we get right 
back to a spinning outfit in the boat for the quarter- 
ounce and lighter baits. Sure he could use an ultra- 
light plugging stick, but he seldom does. 

Not too long ago there were articles by well- 
known fishing experts stating that the spinning reel 
bail was nothing more than a nuisance, and one 
authority stated that no reasonably coordinated 
angler would ever go back to the bail once he had 
fished for two hours with an unimpeded reel. There 
are many fishermen who still prefer a manual 
spinning reel, but I don’t think their numbers are 
growing. I have no explanation for this except that 
the bails work better than they used to. They al- 
ways have been the main source of trouble with 
spinning tackle, looking simple but having some 
delicate and tricky parts. It may be that the fisher- 
men are learning how easy it is to bend a bail into 
frustrating uselessness. 

In salt water the spinning outfit came into its 
own with jigs, especially those worked slowly along 
the bottom. The jigs—under other names but jigs 
nevertheless—then moved into fresh water, where 
they remain today, often adorned with plastic eels. 

There is a trend in jigs. At first the light tackle 
jigs generally carried bucktail. Then came nylon 
and related materials. Some of the jigs had a great 
deal of action in their dressing (a good example is 
Florida’s “Flowering Floreo”), and others simply 
carried a bundle of stiff nylon fibers that seemed 
unaffected by contact with the water. Now there’s 
a move to jigs with soft plastic bodies taking the 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
place of hair or hair substitutes. If not the first, the 
Bait Tail was the first well-known lure of that type. 

One of the main reasons for the aforementioned 
fast-takeup reels is the penchant for specialized 
lures intended for fast movement. The new “fat” 
plugs of the Big-O and Big-B type are often fished 
for bass as fast as human hand can crank, but that 
kind of fishing is rather recent. More than 20 years 
ago there were trollers who caught bass at some- 
thing like 10 miles an hour, and the original Buck 
Perry system involved trolling that moved right 
along. Still, the casters were inclined to reel slowly, 
and we kept telling each other everybody was fish- 
ing too fast. Of course, there are times for both 
kinds of operation. The fact that fast reeling had a 
period of disfavor didn’t change the fish’s outlook. 
Fast reeling, of course, covers more water. 

Now that glass rods have reached what seems 
to be near-perfection, we have the graphite rods 
coming on. As yet they’re extremely expensive and 
used mostly by fly fishermen, simply because rod 
action is most finicky in that division. They’re 
lighter than glass, and I think they can be built 
into all kinds of action, same as glass is at the 
whim of the designer. No reason why graphite rods 
should be extra stiff or extra soft. 


Somesopy HAS saArp the striped bass is a “fish- 
shaped” fish. If so, the black bass, especially in 
smaller sizes, fits the requirements too. A biologist 
(which I am not) can tell pretty well from its 
silhouette just what a fish is geared for. 

For example, a fish with most of its fins pretty 
well back toward the stern is usually pretty good 
on short bursts of speed but isn’t noted for tight 
maneuvering. Examples are the pickerel, pikes 
and barracuda. 

Now those fish are sometimes cataloged as “am- 
bushers,” the idea being that they lie in wait for 
baitfish and then charge in a fairly straight line 
with considerable acceleration. If you watch a 
pickerel or a barracuda in action you'll note that 
once the target makes a tight turn, the guy with 
the teeth is at a disadvantage. So much of his fuse- 
lage is out in front of his propulsion that he takes 
quite a patch of water to get going on another 
course. A bluegill can head in a new direction so 
fast he appears to have turned inside out. A black 
bass is highly maneuverable too, and although it’s 
hard to take a spoon away from him, he isn’t noted 
for the kind of speed a sailfish can show. 

When it comes to migrating fish which cross 
great expanses of open sea, the rules are a little 
harder to point out. Such fish are streamlined and 
their tails tend to have sickles instead of broad 
paddles. I think their tails generally move much 
faster than those of the stay-at-homes. In demon- 
strating that it is body movement which keeps a 
fish under way, students have removed the tails 
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The chain pickerel has most of his fins bunched near the 
stern for short, quick dashes. He is known as an ambusher. 


from individuals and shown that they can still 
swim well. However, I suspect that some kinds of 
fish wouldn’t go very much with their tails am- 
putated. There are some ocean species that look 
like torpedos, complete with tails resembling pro- 
pellers. 

Extremely hard pulling on a line is likely to come 
from a fish with a thick “wrist” ahead of the tail, 
usually a broad tail. Such a fish can put a big bend 
in things, whether he is going fast or not. A bass 
is a good example, but the snook is a still better 
one, and the snook’s short but startlingly strong 
lunge for cover is one of the wonders of the angling 
world. Put him out in the open and I don’t feel 
he’s anything special. 

Bottom fish are generally vertically compressed— 
that is, the belly is likely to be flattened out con- 
siderably as if he were planning to actually rest 
on the bottom. Some kinds do. The catfish is an 
outstanding example of a bottom dweller, and 
nearly all of the mud-huggers have a fairly broad 
foundation, 

It’s an unscientific observation, I guess, but many 
that are considered “bottom fish” really don’t ap- 
pear to get all the way down. The bonefish and 
channel bass both have mouths on the underside, 
and although they feed largely on the bottom, I 
think they always remain in suspension above it. 
The catfish doesn’t need a trapdoor mouth. He’s 
already down on a level with the goodies. Fish 
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with underside mouths tend to be slow takers, 
generally of slowly-moving lures. Sharks tip their 
bodies to grab suspended food. 

Such observations may not change anybody’s 
fishing methods but they may explain some of them. 


AFTER CONSIDERABLE MEDITATION, I conclude that 
there are some things about reel drags no one will 
ever be able to explain to me. 

For example, you have a fish down deep and 
you’re pumping him hopefully toward the surface. 
You have established your drag tension through 
mathematics, prayer, and black magic, and you are 
confident he won’t break off against it. So the drag 
is holding, the fish (probably a salt water variety) 
is straight down, and the drag isn’t slipping. You 
make a smooth pumping motion, bringing the rod 
tip up and bending it plenty. Then you drop it 
down quickly and crank fast. Does the reel take up? 
It does not. The drag slips. 

Now just why the drag is firm enough to hold the 
fish and then slips as you let off the tension to 
pump I can’t explain. It’s all tied in with inertia 
involving the bent rod and the guides. Of course, 
we're talking about an extreme case in which you’re 
using every ounce of your drag. 

Except for fly outfits, nearly all reels used on 
heavy fish have the freespooling feature. That is, 
when you turn the handle the line doesn’t take up 
unless the drag is strong enough to overcome the 
pull at the other end. With turning-spool reels, 
cranking with a slipping drag does no harm and no 
good. With a conventional spinning reel in which 
the drag is on the spool while the line is picked up 
by the bail, you twist your line if you keep crank- 
ing while the drag slips. 

Drags must be set so that they'll give with a 
sudden jerk by the fish, which means that on a 
steady pull they’re not extending the line or leader 
strength too much. As a fish tires and the pull is 
likely to be steady, cagey fishermen will tighten 
their drags considerably. Anglers unfamiliar. with 
the tackle they’re using have to be very careful 
about this. 

Some who fish for large salt water species with 
fly rods don’t want freespooling reels. While the 
fish is running, they keep their fists away from the 
whirling handle, and when it becomes time to pump 
against a nearly dead weight, they have a “positive 
takeup,” the drag having no bearing on the tension 
once they take the handle and crank. Admittedly, 
this,requires judgment on the part of the fisherman. 
If he anticipates a sudden run, he just lets go of the 
handle. If he freezes to it in an emergency, he’s in 
big trouble. 

Now I guess it is natural to be a bit scornful of 
those who lack drag judgment, but it’s a very 
complicated thing since it involves the amount of 
line out, the bend of the rod and attendant guide 
friction, and the possibilities of sudden jerks. If 
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you change your outfit, you have to appraise the 
drag setting anew. Many fine fishermen are not used 
to extremely large fish. In case of the fly reel, I’d 
say the freespooling feature is a decided safety 
factor, but in most cases it slows up the process 
of landing a heavy fish, and those who know their 
drags well enough to use the direct takeup have 
an advantage. 


LURE TYPES ARE FREQUENTLY tied in to tempera- 
tures. The jig-and-eel, a popular bass lure in deeper 
waters, tends to be fairly small, the theory being 
that a cold water bass doesn’t want a very big 
meal in the first place and certainly isn’t likely 
to chase it very fast. Cold or overheated fish have 
a low rate of metabolism and don’t move enough 
to use up large meals. Of course, what’s cold water 
for a bass would be lukewarm to some species. 


Shiner fishermen in some Florida waters prefer 
larger baits in winter, but I doubt if the fish they 
eatch are actually handicapped much by the tem- 
perature. A really chilled bass probably wouldn’t 
be interested. I’ve heard it said, however, that a 
big shiner on a hook is so obviously in difficulty that 
he looks like an easy meal, no matter how freely 
he seems to be swimming from the fisherman’s view- 
point. 

The nearer the temperature is to ideal for the 
fish sought, the more lively a lure can be used, but 
that doesn’t mean a fish full of steam mightn’t pick 
an easy meal. 


Dacron anv Micron have similar qualities. Nei- 
ther stretches much, making them ideal for reel 
backing and for salt water trolling, whether you 
like them for casting or not. Micron is especially 
small in diameter. 

The trouble with these two materials comes from 
a lack of understanding of their properties. Neither 
retains satisfactory strength when tied with com- 
mon fisherman’s knots. Either the user doesn’t pay 
attention to the instructions, or the retailer is a bit 
lax in pointing them out. Proper fastenings for 
Dacron and Micron generally involve careful wrap- 
ping. I won’t go into the kind of knots and loops 
but simply say you should study the subject. 

Sure this is a little late in the game to announce 
such a situation, but it hasn’t been long since a 
bitter salt water fisherman stated flatly that Micron 
was no good—that it loses nearly all of its strength 
when actually put into service. It was, of course, a 
simple matter of his using knots that would work 
on nylon but not on the other material. 

There is great merit in minimal stretch when 
playing fish under certain circumstances—and by 
using material with little stretch you avoid spool 
breakage under pressure. However, many a hard- 
striking fish has been landed because stretchy line 
took up the original impact. @ 


if your usual hunting methods no longer 


pay off, try something different 


Outsmarting 
Small 


Game 


EER HUNTING IN FiLoripa has always seemed like 
D a hurry and holler sort of sport to me. Not 
that it isn’t plenty of fun and excitement. It’s a 
kind of heady mixture of yammering dogs, banter- 
ing hunters, CB radio chatter, and constant jolting 
rides or shin barking gallops from spot to spot in an 
effort to get to the right spot at the right time. And 
always, after the hunt, the review of every move of 
dog, man, and quarry in a sort of delayed, primitive 
version of the TV athletics instant replay. 

But for an hombre whose D. Boone inclinations 
are more toward poking and prowling slow and easy 
through the boondocks, smaller game offers much. 
Squirrels especially lend themselves to the “weave, 
wander, and sit” kind of hunting. Quail fit in, too, 
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in one sort of offbeat version of bird hunting that 
you might like to try. 

One of the most immediately apparent advantages 
of hunting squirrels and quail is the fact that the 
action is just getting well under way when the 
seekers after other game critters are putting their 
artillery away for the season. 

Take a look at the current hunting regulations, 
for example. General hunting season started state- 
wide on November 9. By January 5, in four of the 
five regions, the deer, turkey, and hog season is 
over. That’s just about it for the Big Three, except 
for the spring gobbler season. But blessed are the 
squirrel and bird hunters, for they can still be out 
there mixing it up with the catbriars and fire ants 
until February 23. 

Out in the northwest panhandle country, where 
it’s quite a bit farther between hunters and housing 
developments, the squirrel and bird season runs 
until March 2. This is a good 6 weeks after the 
venison hopefuls have mothballed it for the year. 

Just about anyone with enough sense to tie his 
own shoe laces knows how to hunt squirrels. You 
take your gun and walk out into the woods and 
start shooting. Funny thing about that, though— 
the squirrels of my recent acquaintance don’t seem 
to have read the script. They persist in not being 
at home when I come around, or else they play a 
mighty skillful game of hide and seek. They are 
there, of course. It is just that they have developed 
a knack for keeping out of sight. 

Ed McLaurin, in his August 1974 Ftoripa Wixp- 
LIFE hunting piece, commented on this: “Wild ani- 
Photos By Morrie Naggiar 
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To creatures of the wild, this hunter’s tense, walking-on- 
eggs approach, opposite page, can spell danger. A squirrel 
that’s clearly outlined is obvious enough, above left, but 
at a distance, the one in photo, right, could be passed by 
as a knot or a broken off limb stub, if it stays “frozen.” 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


mals and birds can be conspicuous either by their 
presence or absence, depending on whatever wild 
wisdom influences their natural movements. Do 
wild animals and birds have a built-in danger 
warning system other than instinct? At times, it 
would seem so,” McLaurin concluded. 

After the first morning or two of the season, it’s 
likely that the surviving squirrels will be wary 
enough to try the patience of a good hunter and 
more than enough to send a less experienced hand 
off to seek greener pastures, convinced they’ve all 
been shot out. This is the time when a bit of know- 
how will stand the squirrel hunter in good stead. 

An outdoorsman who has thrashed through the 
Florida woodlands on the trail of the agile nut- 
cracker will find little new in the following. It’s 
a sort of rehash of some of the varied methods and 
offbeat kinks that have put meat in the pot on 
occasion over the years. A budding nimrod may find 
a helpful suggestion or two, or at least the germ 
of an idea that will get him moving in the right 
direction. Part of the fun of hunting is devising 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


your own on-the-spot ways of outwitting game on 
its own grounds. 

More than half the battle in becoming a proficient 
hunter is the ability to spot game. It isn’t as simple 
as it sounds. But a person who keeps at squirrel 
hunting long enough not only derives a great deal 
of pleasure, to say nothing of some prime pilau 
fixings, but he also develops a game sense that will 
serve him well in most every other kind of hunting. 
By game sense I mean the ability to spot game 
that is “frozen” dead still—and more often than not 
with just a bit of its body showing. It is this ability 
to spot motionless animals, developed to a fine 
degree by many professional hunting guides, that 
amazes many a city hunter who may make only a 
trip or two to the woods each season. 

Wild creatures, faced with danger in various 
forms from the time they are born, instinctively 
make use of what nature has provided in the way 
of protective coloration. To see a cock pheasant 
standing in a pen with his almost unreal rainbow- 
hued plumage, it’s hard to believe he could ever 
successfully hide himself. But he does an A-1 job 
of it, hunkering immobile in such skimpy cover 
you’d think it impossible even for a grasshopper 
to hide there. His broken color pattern, bright as 
it is, camouflages him remarkably well, and, coupled 
with his freezing stock-still, defies detection by the 
sharpest eye. 

The same sort of thing applies to the squirrel. 
You would think that long plume of a tail would 
be like a flag calling attention to the animal. But it 
is surprising how often a squirrel’s tail hanging in 
the open for all to see is passed over as a bit of 
Spanish moss, a broken branch, or some other bit 
of woodland debris. 

The point is, to become a really successful squirrel 
hunter, you should bend your efforts to becoming 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
“squirrel-eyed.” It’s a knack that has to be prac- 
ticed, but anyone with normal eyesight can pick 
up the technique with a bit of serious effort. The 
trick lies in adjusting your senses to spotting parts 
of the squirrel rather than the whole animal—a 
head peering around a tree trunk, a tail hanging 
down from a branch, a knot that doesn’t look quite 
right. It pays off not only in bringing down squir- 
rels, but in hunting deer, turkeys, and practically 
any other kind of game as well. The “freeze” is one 
of the best natural protections wild creatures pos- 
sess, and they have all developed it to a fine degree. 
Every time you enter the woods you are sure to 
pass by a dozen times more wild things than you 
ever see. A hunter who knows this and gives some 
attention to becoming “game-eyed” is the one who 
consistently brings home the bacon. 

It may sound ridiculous, but the manner of walk- 
ing through the woods can have a bearing on your 
hunting success. It is a sort of “body talk” that tells 
the squirrels and other wild creatures that you are 
up to no good, rather than just strolling. 

Consider a house cat for a moment. We, with our 
greatly lessened sensitivity to such things, can 
readily tell when Tabby is merely moseying about 
or when he is actually making a stalk. His tensed 
muscles, eyes riveted with full attention on the 
quarry, and the low creeping stance give him away. 

Game, vitally attuned to its surroundings, can spot 
this hunting attitude in an instant. This very likely 
is at the root of some of those instances where the 


woods are full of game when you make a preseason 
scouting jaunt (you're just poking along in a non- 
threatening manner) and the first day of the season 
when suddenly the wildlings seem to have gotten 
the message that there is danger afoot. Of course 
they get the word; you're spelling it out to them 
loud and clear by your tense, all-attention manner 
of approach. 

Now and again when the hammocks are dry, and 
walking as carefully as possible still raises a racket 
like a badly spooked herd of range cows, a more 
direct—though offbeat—approach to “stalking” has 


One hunter's trick that’s rooted in squirrel’s 
broad streak of curosity is squeaking. In the 
photo left, a hunter squeaks on moistened back 
of hand and shakes clump of palmetto. Squirrel 
will sometimes shift only slightly to get bet- 
ter view, requiring a quick eye to catch move- 
ment. Using box and striker squirrel call suc- 
cessfully takes practice, but will at some time 
turn the trick when other techniques fail. A 
squirrel flattened out on a limb, above right. 
is hard to notice. Hunting with a well-trained 
dog right, is effective way to bag squirrels. 
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turned the trick. Two or three or more hunters 
may stir up a bit of action simply by tramping 
through the woods in a line abreast, maybe 40 or 50 
yards apart. This unusual invasion of their bailiwick 
seems to discombobulate some squirrels, and fre- 
quently one will run out in plain sight and pause 
for a moment before lighting out for the safety of 
the home den. A squirrel frightened by one hunter 
may run right into one of the other drivers in try- 
ing to make a getaway. 

A variation on this same theme, used successfully 
at least a couple of times when hunting alone, is 
to erash and crunch for a distance through the 
woods then stop dead still and remain absolutely 
quiet for a few minutes. Watch closely and you may 
see a squirrel stir from his hiding place. Curiosity 
or whatever will sooner or later cause the critter 
to shift around to find out what is happening. The 
sudden silence is apparently more than he can stand 
without checking into the matter. 

One standby that is rooted in the squirrel’s broad 
streak of curiosity, and a method that frequently 
brings good results, is squeaking. Pick a likely 
looking spot by a clump of palmettos in the squirrel 
woods. Remain quiet for 10 minutes or so after 
you've arrived at your location, to let things set- 
tle down. 

Now moisten the back of your hand with your 
tongue. Then, sucking on the moistened spot with 
pursed lips, squeak loudly several times in suc- 
cession. It may also help to shake a palmetto with 
a vigorous motion, as though there was some kind 
of fracas going on in the palmetto patch. Watch 
closely in the nearby trees, for often a squirrel 
will shift his position only slightly to better see 
what is taking place. You have to be alert to catch 
that slight motion. 

A variation of the squeaking bit is clanking a half 
dollar held flat in the palm of one hand, with the 
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edge of a coin held between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the other hand. Vigorously shaking a 
matchbox in which all but a few of the sticks have 
been removed sometimes works on the squirrels’ 
curiosity. Commercially-produced squirrel calls are 
also worth trying. Some cases of failure with these 
can certainly be attributed to lack of practice and 
persistence. It takes time and patience to learn to 
use any game call successfully. 

Boating some of the rivers, creeks, sloughs, and 
other waterways where there is a good squirrel 
woods along the banks is an established part of 
squirrel hunting in Florida. Yet, surprisingly, quite 
a few hunters have never heard of or tried the 
technique. Slowly paddling along a quiet waterway 
is a great way to observe a variety of wildlife and 
to soak in the sights and sounds of the out-of-the- 
way spots. There is always a chance of jumping a 
bunch of ducks in these quiet byways, and not in- 
frequently, if the season is open, you'll have an 
opportunity to bag a turkey, hog, or other bonus 
game for your squirrel hunting efforts. 

There are other methods of taking squirrels, of 
course. Not a few avid squirrel hunters find a 
specially trained dog a real help. The small breeds, 
fox terriers and some “Heinz” mixtures that work 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
by sight and sound, are more useful than scent- 
running hounds such as the beagle. When there is 
a good bit of fallen mast, squirrels frequently feed 
on the ground where they are difficult to see and 
often hard to approach. A good tree dog will run 
them up and bark the news to the hunter. 

Hunting bobwhite quail with dogs is such a long- 
established institution in this part of the world that 
it hardly needs a comment here. Charley Dickey, 
in last month’s FLor1pa WILDLIFE gave a good run- 
down of the basics of the sport that will check 
the newcomer out on the essentials. 

Some time back I ordered from Herter’s, the well- 
known outdoor equipment supplier, a bobwhite call 
that has given me a good bit of fun during the past 
couple of seasons. If you have a bird dog, the call 
can be used to locate the coveys so a greater per- 
centage of your hunting time is spent working 
areas where you know a covey is present. 

Without a dog, you can use the call to pinpoint 
covey locations and then flush the birds yourself. 
Herter’s has an instruction record that details the 
calling technique very well. 

The top time for calling quail is during the period 
right at sunrise. For about 20 minutes or so is the 
prime period of the whole day. There is another 
good calling time at midday, from about 11:30 until 
noon sun time, not daylight savings time. Just be- 


Quail can be hunted without a dog. One way is 
by calling them up, a workable but not very 
well-known method of putting bobwhite in the 
bag. A call and an instruction record are low 
cost investments that could give you an unu- 
usal twist in bird hunting. Keep an open mind 
concerning hunting methods the writer advises. 
An old dog can learn some new tricks he says! 


Photo By Carson Baldwin, Jr. 


fore sundown until nearly dark is another fairly 
good bet. From 7 to 10 in the morning and again 
from 1 to 4 in the afternoon, a good caller may get 
quail to answer, but this is a touch and go matter. 
They may not respond even if they are in the 
vicinity. 

The call during the fall and winter hunting period 
is quite different from the much more familiar two- 
syllable bob-white heard during the spring and 
summer months. 

There is a good bit of quail calling lore on Her- 
ter’s 45 r.p.m. record. Their 1974 catalog lists the 
call and record combination at less than $5.00. I’ve 
had a great deal more than my money’s worth out 
of my call and record. 

If you do try, you should recognize the fact that 
you can’t expect to take the call out of the box 
and immediately toot up a covey with no practice 
or effort. But follow through with the instructions 
given on the record and I believe you may be 
pleasantly surprised to learn, as I did, that quail 
calling actually works. 

The whole thing boils down to keeping an open 
mind in this matter of hunting methods. It is easy 
to get hidebound in hunting and fishing techniques. 
But if you reach a point where the old ways aren’t 
paying off as they once did, try something different. 
It may not work, either, but it might, and that’s 
what puts the spice in the sport of hunting. @ 
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Cedar Waxwing 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


IMPRESSIONS SOMETIMES MAKE a dent that’s 
hard to erase. That’s the way it was with the 
cedar waxwing. I must have noticed them before— 
the busy flocks that descend on wild fruit and berry 
crops, and sometimes cultivated ones, too, wouldn’t 
be easy to overlook. But the first contact that I can 
recall took place under rather unusual circum- 
stances, when I was still at a somewhat young and 
impressionable age. 

On the home place there was a sizable holly tree. 
It was loaded with berries this particular season. 
A local florist, with an eye on the approaching 
Christmas season, had offered to buy cuttings of 
the berry-laden branches. That tree was going to 
provide me with a Christmas money bonanza. 

A few days before the proposed harvest, I saun- 
tered down to the horse pasture where the tree was 
located. I was almost to the tree before I realized 
that something wasn’t quite right. A flock of soft- 
grayish looking birds went flailing out of the stiff, 
waxy-leafed foliage at my approach. Then I stopped 
and, in open-mouthed horror, surveyed the wreck- 
age. A light sprinkle of orange-red dots represented 
the scattered survivors of that once bumper crop 
of holly berries. Art Anderson, sometimes ranch 
hand and logger, and full-time observer of local 
natural history matters, fingered waxwings as the 
perpetrators of the dastardly deed. Even to this day, 
in my mind, cedar waxwings and holly are closely 
linked. 

In size, the cedar waxwing measures, in normal 
resting posture, a bit over 5 inches. The plumage is 
an especially attractive pastel-hued yellowish-gray 
brown. The head crest, black mask, and the peculiar 
waxlike red tippings of the secondary feathers are 
notable features of this bird. 

The voice of the individual bird is a rather high- 
pitched, somewhat thin monotone. But heard ut- 
tered by a substantial number of birds in a big 
flock—the usual thing with such a_ gregarious 
species—the calls combine into a far-carrying, at- 
tention-attracting sound. 

On the wing, the birds move quite swiftly and 
with somewhat undulating flight. 

The cedar waxwing shows a great fondness for 
fruits and berries of many kinds. Raspberries, ser- 
viceberries, blueberries, hackberries, and the fruit 
of the haw, sumac, chokecherry, bittersweet, and 
smilax are among those taken with apparent relish. 
Here in Florida, where waxwings gather in large 
numbers during the colder months, hackberries 
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and the fruit of the cedar are among the mainstays 
of its diet, although the hollies are well utilized 
also. 

In addition, waxwings may turn their attention 
to insect foods. They have been noted at times 
feeding heavily on grasshoppers, butterflies, moths, 
scale insects, and larval forms of many kinds, in- 
cluding the destructive canker worm. 

In his Brrps or ALaspama, Arthur H. Howell 
commented on waxwing feeding habits, saying the 
birds are great gourmands, often gorging themselves 
to such an extent that they are unable to fly. 

The cedar waxwing is abundant in Florida during 
migration periods, and during the winter is com- 
mon throughout much of the state. It is usually 
well into October before the flocks appear on the 
scene here, and the last of the northbound migrants 
are usually gone by mid- to late May. 

The breeding range of the species includes the 
northern states and roughly the southern third of 
Canada, although it ranges somewhat more north- 
erly in the western reaches of that country. 

Cedar waxwings are rather slow in getting about 
their nesting chores. It is usually June or later be- 
fore incubation starts. The nest structure is a rather 
bulky-but-compact collection of twigs, weed stems, 
shreds of bark, paper, string, and other material 
that attracts the eye of the builder. A lining of 
vegetable fibers, grasses, and the like finishes off 
the structure. 

The 4 to 6 gray-blue or greenish eggs are heavily 
spotted with black. The young in their juvenile 
plumage show a striped pattern, quite unlike that 
of the adults. © 
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Cooking Quail 


HE THOUGHT OF LEARNING to cook quail throws 
Tee housewives into a panic. I certainly was 
no exception. But, much to my amazement, I found 
it easy. 

I started with simple recipes and deliberately 
stayed away from the complicated ones calling for 
gourmet ingredients and wines. 

I am a meat-and-potatoes cook by training. But, 
since my husband, an avid hunter, fills our freezer 
each season with game birds, I was forced to learn 
how to cook them. Now our family enjoys game 
dinners all year. 

I do not spend hours in my kitchen when com- 
pany is coming for quail. Nearly every ingredient 
called for in the four recipes which follow is a 
standard item in most pantries. Even if you must 
quickly prepare a meal for unexpected guests, there 
is no racing to the grocery store for exotic spices. 


Photo Courtesy of Southern Living Magazine 


By BARBARA G. DICKEY 


If my guests say I’m a miracle worker—a superb 
game cook—I’m happy to bask in the compliments. 

The first time I saw quail being dressed, I was 
fascinated. How could someone skin a bird and 
eviscerate it with only a paring knife and a pair 
of wire cutters? 

My husband and I set up an assembly line on the 
kitchen counter. He dresses the quail, and my job 
is to wash them thoroughly, pluck out the few left- 
over feathers, remove any shot embedded in the 
flesh, and make doubly sure they are completely 
free of unwanted innards. Our fresh-killed quail 
are quickly in the refrigerator or freezer and the 
waste material in the garbage can. 

Since I usually serve two quail to each person, 
I find it handy to freeze them by fours in 24-ounce 
containers. Simply place the quail in the plastic 
containers, cover them completely with water, put 
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the lid on snugly, and store them upright in your 
freezer. It pays to mark your container “quail,” 
“dove,” “woodcock,” etc., so that you will not thaw 
out the wrong birds! 

When getting ready to cook, the birds thaw faster 
if you remove them from the containers. It usually 
takes about one hour for the quail to thaw. I always 
search just one more time for shot I may have over- 
looked. 

If you are accustomed to working with a small 
roasting chicken or fryer, a 4-ounce bird seems un- 
usually small. It must be handled with care so as 
not to tear the breast meat or the thigh pieces. 
The cavity is small but can be stuffed. 

Now, on to quail cookery! 

In looking for recipes, be sure to consider the 
interesting ones for dove, partridge, and pigeon as 
they may give you an idea for a new twist with 
quail. I favor the simplest game recipes, but a quail 
dish, served on an attractive platter and garnished 
with a sprig or two of parsley, will invariably call 
for “oohs” and “aahs.” 

Probably the most important cooking rule for 
game is to follow the instructions on cooking time 
exactly. Quail meat is delicately flavored and very 
tender. You can’t serve it pink, but if you over- 
cook quail they will be tough. 

I have used the following recipes with great 
success. They are easy to follow, require a minimum 
amount of time and preparation, and are always 
tasty: 

Brunch Quail 
4 quail 
salt, pepper, flour 
Y% cup butter 
Y cup water 
6 small mushrooms, sliced 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
4 buttered toast slices 


Sprinkle birds inside and out with salt, pepper, 
and flour. Melt butter in skillet; add birds, and 
brown on all sides. Add water and mushrooms. 
Cover and cook over low heat 10 minutes. Add 
parsley, cover, and cook 10 minutes longer, or 
until tender. Serve on buttered toast with the mush- 
room sauce. 

Quail With Green Grapes 
4 quail 
salt, pepper, flour 
Y% cup butter 
% cup water 
% cup seedless green grapes 
2 tablespoons chopped hazelnuts 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
4 buttered toast slices 


Sprinkle quail inside and out with salt, pepper, 
and flour. Melt butter in skillet; add birds, and 
brown on all sides. Add water, cover and cook over 
low heat 15 minutes, or until tender. Add grapes 
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and cook 3 minutes longer. Stir in nuts and lemon 
juice. Serve on buttered toast with the sauce. 


Braised Delight 

8 quail 

salt, pepper, flour 

Yq cup bacon fat 

% cup milk 

1 can cream of mushroom soup or 

cream of celery soup 

¥% cup chopped onion 

Y% teaspoon caraway seeds 

rice 

Sprinkle quail inside and out with salt, pepper, 

and flour. Heat bacon fat in skillet; add birds, and 
brown on all sides. Add milk, soup, onion, and 
caraway seeds. Bring to boil. Cover and cook over 
low heat 25 to 30 minutes, or until tender, basting 
frequently with sauce in pan. Serve with rice. 


Quail, Hunter’s Style 

8 quail 

salt and pepper 

4 cups shredded cabbage 

6 slices cooked bacon, 

crumbled 

16 cabbage leaves 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 cup chicken broth 

4 carrots, sliced 

4 teaspoon crushed thyme 

4 teaspoon crushed tarragon 

1 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 

Sprinkle birds inside and out with salt and pep- 

per. Combine shredded cabbage and bacon. Spoon 
one-eighth of the mixture into the cavity of each 
bird. Wrap each with two cabbage leaves and 
fasten with a string. Place in a large skillet; add 
butter, chicken broth (canned or made with one 
chicken bouillon cube and one cup of hot water), 
and remaining ingredients. Bring liquid to a boil. 
Reduce heat, cover, and simmer 25 to 30 minutes, 
or until tender. Remove string and cabbage leaves. 
Serve with sauce. 


If your creative instincts are aroused by these 
four recipes, fine! You may wish to add individual 
touches as you try them again. 

For other recipes, stuffings can be made of oysters, 
herbs, and breadcrumbs, or chicken livers and 
onions. You may want to fry your quail, roast them 
wrapped in strips of bacon, bake them with minced 
onions and lemon juice, or braise and simmer in a 
variety of sauces. Once you gain confidence with 
simple recipes, you'll enjoy experimenting with 
more complicated ones, adding your own flourishes. 

A quail dinner party can be fun, for both the 
guests and the hostess. Plunge right in. You'll en- 
joy the compliments. © 
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| jaar IS SOMETHING ABOUT a piece of leather that 
sets an outdoorsman to thinking about all sorts of 
woodsy projects. Of course, you can buy leather 
from the specialty houses in a great variety of 
weights, colors, and textures. Commercial tanners 
will do a good job on the hide of that buck you 
managed to bag last fall. But why not try your hand 
at leathermaking? It isn’t all that tough a job. In 
fact, if you’re a dabbler at outdoorsy crafts, you 
may find the job is quite a bit of fun. In addition, 
there is an extra measure of satisfaction in using 
leather you tanned yourself. 

Anyone interested enough to look into the matter 
in detail will soon learn there’s a hatful of tanning 
methods around. Over the years I’ve tried a number 
of them. Results have varied as much as the tech- 
niques themselves—some excellent, others not so 
good. But for consistently good buckskin production, 
you'd be hard pressed to come up with a tanning 
method that betters the excellent Krome-Tan tech- 
nique developed by The Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy. 

If you have read the national outdoor magazines 
anytime during the past several decades, you know 
about Northwestern. Ads for their home study 
taxidermy course have been featured in the outdoor, 
men’s, popular crafts, and other magazines for years. 
Untold thousands of us have wrestled who knows 
how many carloads of various critters into preserved 
glory in the attempt to learn the ins and outs of the 
taxidermist’s art, including tanning and leather- 
making, under Northwestern’s guidance. 

With the permission of Alfred V. Burkley, presi- 
dent of the school, Firorma Wup.ire presents 
here basic instructions for converting your deer hide 
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tanning a deer hide is a 
useful and interesting project 


for any outdoorsman 


Do It 


Y ourself 


Buckskin 


into a chunk of soft, pliable, and strong buckskin, 
using the Krome-Tan method. 

A full line of tanning and taxidermy supplies, 
including the Krome-Tan material, are available 
from Northwestern. You can get a copy of their 
catalog by writing to Northwestern School of Taxi- 
dermy, 1202 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68103. 

As soon as posssible after skinning your deer, the 
hide should be salted. Spread it on a flat surface, 
flesh side up. Apply salt generously, rubbing it 
into all areas. Don’t worry about how much flesh 
and fat are left on the hide; heavy salting will pre- 
vent spoilage. A couple of pounds of salt are not too 
much to use for a medium sized hide. Roll the hide 
up and stow it until convenient to work on. If salted 
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well, it will keep indefinitely. At least a few days 
in the salt will make a hide easier to flesh. A plastic 
bucket makes a good storage place, as the salt will 
draw considerable moisture from the fresh hide. 
The hide must be thoroughly fleshed, that is, cling- 
ing meat and fat must be removed, before tanning 
can proceed. There are a number of ways to do 
this job. The way that works best for you is the 
way to do it. For a fleshing beam, a 5-foot length 
of smooth-surfaced asbestos-cement pipe attached to 
a work bench with C clamps makes a good one. 
Lay the hide flesh side up over the beam, tail to- 
ward you and partly hanging over the near end 
of the pipe. Hold the hide in position by pressing 
an edge of it between your body and the end of the 
pipe. With a sharp drawknife held at a flat angle 
on the hide, carefully push the blade away from 


By MORRIS SHAW 


1. Fleshing a deer hide with a drawknife. With 
dry hide, soften thoroughly by soaking in water, 
then proceed as with a fresh hide. 2. Dehairing 
is a simple operation. Here the hair is seen be- 
ing pushed off with length of board after it has 
been thoroughly loosened by soaking in lime sol- 
ution. 3. After dehairing, the hide is ‘‘slicked.” 
This procedure presses lime solution out of the 
hide so that neutralizer can do its job better. 
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you in short, even strokes. When you get the feel 
of this method, you can flesh a hide in short order. 
A regular currier’s knife is easier for a first-timer 
to use since its turned-down edge makes cutting the 
hide unlikely. 

The next step is to remove the hair from the 
hide. Into a non-metallic container—a plastic gar- 
bage can works well—measure enough water to 
completely cover the hide, say 15 gallons for a 
medium-sized deer hide. At the rate of about 
a pint per gallon of water, stir in builders (slaked) 
lime. Immerse the hide in the lime solution. Keep 
close check, stirring the hide around a few times 
each day. In warm weather, the hair will start to 
slip freely within a couple of days. It may take 
somewhat longer if the solution is cool. 

As soon as the hair slips easily at the slightest 
tug, remove the hide from the lime, rinse it in clear 
water, and put it on your fleshing beam, hair side 
up. With a piece of board or the back of your draw- 
knife, strip the hair off the hide with a pushing 
motion as in fleshing. 

Rinse the hide in three or four changes of fresh 
water. Now put it back on the fleshing beam, flesh 
side up. Pressing hard with the board or back of 
your drawknife, press out the milky lime solution. 
Work the entire hide over carefully. This is called 
slicking. When completely slicked, again rinse the 
hide in a-couple of changes of clear water. Wring 
out the hide between rinses, and let it soak in clear 
water for about an hour. 

You must now kill the lime—neutralize it— 
thoroughly or it will continue to work, weakening 
your leather and possibly causing it to crack later 
on. Into each 8 gallons of water add 3 ounces of 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
lactic acid. Soak the hide in this solution for at 
least an hour, stirring frequently and wringing and 
squeezing the hide occasionally to make certain the 
lime is completely neutralized. 

You will notice that the neck and back areas of 
a deer hide are thicker than the sides and belly. 
In order to produce completely soft, pliable leather, 
these thick areas should be shaved down. In fact, 
the thinner a skin is, the softer it will be after 
tanning. 

To shave down a hide, a frame is required. The 
illustration shows the details of such a frame made 
of 2 x 4’s. The upper part of the skin is clamped 
between beams B and C. Beams A and C are nailed 
firmly to the upright pieces. Beam B is fastened 
to the frame on a pivot bolt so that it can be clamped 
down on a skin and then wedged into place with a 
block of wood, X. The skin is then stretched tight 
with toggles, as in the illustration, or by light rope 
threaded through holes cut in the edges of the hide 
and laced through heavy screweyes fastened to the 
frame. 

With a shaving knife—a good one is Northwest- 
ern’s No. 240, shown in the photo—start to shave 
down the skin. The tool has a very fine-turned 
edge only 1/16 inch deep, so it is almost impossible 
to tear or cut the hide as long as it is stretched 
tightly in the frame. Give the knife a vigorous 
downward stroke on the hide. You may have to do 
this two or three times before the knife takes hold. 
The edge will start to take off thin shavings of 
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skin. Go over the entire hide, giving special at- 
tention to the thicker back and neck areas, until 
you have it as thin as you want it. 

To prepare the hide to take the tan, it must now 
be pickled. This process “kills” the glue in the 
fibers and allows the tanning solution to penetrate. 
Make up a pickling bath as follows: to each 10 
gallons of water dissolve 5 pounds of salt and 2 
ounces, by measure, of sulphuric acid. Carefully 
pour the acid into the water, not the other way 
around. Sulphuric acid is extremely caustic. At all 
times, use extreme care in handling and storing it. 
If you are unable to obtain sulphuric acid, sub- 
stitute oxalic acid. It comes in crystal form and 
can be obtained from taxidermy supply houses. 
With it, use for each 10 gallons of water, 5 pounds 
of salt and 6 ounces of oxalic acid crystals dis- 
solved first in a little warm water. Oxalic acid is 
also an extremely poisonous substance. Every pre- 
caution should be taken in using and storing it. 

Place the hide in the pickle bath, stirring it 
around thoroughly so that all parts become com- 
pletely saturated. Leave in the pickle bath until 
the skin turns white all the way through. Two or 
three days are required for a light hide; a week or 
so for a heavier one will usually do the trick. Stir 
the skin around at least a couple of times a day. 
After it is pickled, wash the hide thoroughly in a 
couple of changes of clear water and let it drain 
a few minutes before putting it into the tanning 
solution. 

Now, for each 10 gallons of water, dissolve 5 
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pounds of salt. Stir thoroughly to get the salt into 
solution. In 2 quarts of boiling water, stir in 1% 
pounds of Krome-Tan powder (for each 10 gallons 
of tanning solution you’re making up). Boil this 
solution for about 10 minutes. Pour about 1/3 of this 
stock solution into the salt water, mix it well, and 
put in the hide. In 24 hours, add another 1/3 of 
the Krome-Tan stock and again stir the solution 
up well. Add the final 1/3 of the stock solution 
after another 24 hours. : 

Be sure to stir the tanning liquor and plunge the 
hide up and down at least twice a day—the oftener 
the better. This is to assure that the hide tans 
evenly all over. If it is folded together so the liquor 
cannot reach every part, wrinkles or untanned 
spots will result. 

At fairly warm temperatures, a light deer hide 
will tan in 4 or 5 days. A heavier hide will take a 
week or 10 days. 

From time to time, to check the progress of the 
tanning, you can cut a slit in the hide. When the 
bluish green color of the tanning solution has pene- 
trated the hide all the way through, the tanning is 
completed. You can leave the hide in the solution 
as long as you care to, because you can’t “overtan” 
it. 

A sure way to tell when a hide is ready is to cut 
off a small piece of it and trace around it on a paper. 
Then drop the piece of hide into boiling water for a 
minute or so. If the skin shrinks a great deal, it is not 
yet tanned. A thoroughly tanned skin will shrink 
very little. 

After the skin is tanned, wash it in clear water, 
working it thoroughly with the hands. Next, dis- 
solve a pound of baking soda in 10 gallons of water 
and wash, soak, and work the skin in this thor- 
oughly for about half an hour. Then rinse in clear 
water and hang up to drain. This neutralizing of 
the tanning solution is important. If it is not done 


4. Using a shaving knife to thin neck and back ~ 
areas of hide. The tool is Northwest's No. 240 
with turned down blade, making accidental 
cutting of hide unlikely. 5. Breaking tanned hide 
over a knee stake. The more thorough the break- 
ing job, the softer the finished leather will 
be. 6. Another breaking technique. The hide is 
tied in circle around small tree. Stick is in- 
serted and twisted tightly. Any sort of pulling 
and stretching while hide is drying is helpful. 
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thoroughly, the finished leather likely will crack. 

Now oil the skin. Softol or neat’s-foot oil may be 
used. With Softol, stir or shake well, mix with 2 or 
3 parts of hot water, and rub a generous amount 
of this warm mixture into the flesh side of the hide. 
Warm neat’s-foot is applied without dilution. Fold 
the hide, flesh sides together, and leave for 10 or 
12 hours. Next, spread the skin out to dry. Then 
wash off the excess oil with a brush and warm soap 
suds. Don’t scrub so hard that you wash the oil out 
of the skin. Rinse in clear water and hang the 
skin up to drain. 

After the hide has started to dry, but while it is 
still somewhat damp and flexible, take it down and 
work it thoroughly. There are several ways to do 
this: pull it back and forth over a wooden “knee- 
stake,” as in the photo; pull and stretch the skin 
between your hands; roll it up, flesh side out, and 
pull it back and forth through a looped rope; or 
lace it into the shaving frame and work it over 
with a scraping motion with the end of a boat pad- 
dle. Anything in the way of pulling, twisting or 
stretching while the skin is drying will make it 
come out just that much softer. 

If it is not soft enough to suit you by the time 
it dries, moisten it with clear water and rework 
it until it is satisfactorily soft. 

Chrome tanning yields leather with an attractive 
light greenish-gray color. If you want white buck- 
skin, the old alum tan method works well but re- 
quires an extra amount of elbow grease to “break” 
or soften. Use the same procedure as described 
except instead of the Chrome-Tan substitute a tan- 
ning solution using for each 4 gallons of water, 1 
pound of powdered alum and 1 pound of salt. All 
other parts of the process are the same. 

Tanning buckskin requires a good bit of effort and 
some expense, but it is an interesting and worth- 
while project for any outdoorsman. @ 


the unexpected is the usual fare 
on northwest Florida’s 


Lake Seminole 


Big 
Water, 
Big 
Bass 


By MAX HUNN 
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“H° pO you KNOw the bass aren’t along the 
shoreline?” I asked Jack Wingate as he 
maneuvered our skiff through one of the cuts be- 
hind an island in sprawling Lake Seminole on the 
Florida-Georgia state line. 

“*Cause I never caught any there,” he replied with 
his soft southern drawl. “I’ve got ’em on this side,” 
he added chunking a topwater in the opposite 
direction to where I was pointing. 

“Looks like good cover to me,” I continued, study- 
ing the tree-lined shore. “Ought to be some bass 
there.” 

“You’re the contrariest fisherman I ever did 
know,” replied Jack, retrieving his fruitless cast. 
“Now why can’t you listen to what I tell ya? I been 
fishing this lake a good many years.” 

“Yeah,” I replied, “But I’ve a sneaking suspicion 
you guides get in a rut. I’m goin’ to toss near that 
shore anyway.” 

“Go ahead. Be contrary,” Jack answered, chuck- 
ling. “You do the darnedest things anyway.” 
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I flipped a balsa-type shallow runner within a few 
inches of the cypress, twitched it once, then let it 
rest, then twitched it again. Pow! An eager bass 
socked the plug on the second movement. 

He was no heavyweight, but he put up a good 
scrap against my 8-pound test mono on my spinning 
outfit. Shortly, I led him around to where Jack 
could net him. 

“T knew you’d do something like that,” remarked 
Jack, lifting the bass aboard. “If there was one 
straggler wandering along that shore, you were 
bound to get him.” 

I didn’t say anything. I’d fished this famous bass 
hole too often to be surprised at anything. And I 
had a sneaking suspicion that the bass wasn’t a 
straggler. The terrain looked too good, and, after all, 
bass do move around. Maybe it’d been barren a 
month ago, or a year ago, but that didn’t mean it 
was today. 

Jack kept on the same course with the electric 
motor, and I fired another cast at the same shore. 
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Bingo! This time the bass must have seen the plug 
coming, for he was there when it hit the water. He 
was about the same size—1% to 2-pounds—and he 
was even more pugnacious than his brother had 
been. This little bronzeback made me work with 
the light outfit, but I kept him out of the grass, and 
eventually worked him alongside for the net. 

Jack didn’t say anything. He just professionally 
handled the net. I chuckled inwardly, knowing 
pretty well what he was thinking. But you don’t 
argue with bass in the boat, even if they are shoot- 
ing your pet fishing theory full of holes. 

My third cast stirred up another strike, but this 
one needed bifocals, and missed. My fourth toss was 
another solid connection, and another brief encoun- 
ter, ending again with Jack handling the net. 

I looked at Jack with a bit of a smirk. 

“Go ahead, say it,” he remarked, grinning. 
“There’re bass on that shore. It’d take a knothead 
like you to cast to them, but I gotta admit you’re 
putting fish in the boat.” 

Putting fish in the boat has been the strong suit 
of Lake Seminole ever since the impoundment was 
formed in the 1950s when the Chattahoochee and 
Flint Rivers were dammed near the Florida state 
line, where they join to become the Apalachicola, 


Jack Wingate, left, displays 6-lb. black bass that hit a 
spinner bait retrieved over a weed bed during the winter. 
Lake Seminole, below, is formed by Jim Woodruff dam where 
Chattahoochee and Flint rivers join to form Apalachicola. 


the same river that empties into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Ever since the Jim Woodruff Dam was completed 
in 1957, 37,500-acre Lake Seminole has been a prime 
fishing hole, often described as big water, big 
stumps, and big bass. 

It’s big water all right. Today, the lake spreads 
over 58 square miles, boasting of 250 miles of shore- 
line, and is one of the top bass lakes in Florida, 
ranking with Okeechobee, Jackson, George, and 
other hotspots. It’s also one of the top bass holes 
in the Southeast, having acquired national fame 
through the years. It’s been the site of several 
national bass tournaments. 

Some of the best fishing is among the numerous 
big stumps—the remains of trees killed when the 
impoundment’s backwaters spread out across what 
had been low farm lands along the banks of the 
Flint and Chattahoochee rivers. While the lake was 
cleared by the Corps of Engineers along the naviga- 
tional channels, it was untouched elsewhere. It’s 
obviously no place for careless or hotrodding boat- 
ing, yet the stumps, and particularly the under- 
water obstructions, are one of the reasons for the 
lake’s angling success. No bucketmouth need ever 
worry about lacking a hiding place in Lake Semi- 
nole, not with all those acres of stump-filled waters 
to roam. 

The bronzebacks do get hefty in Seminole. The 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

largest that’s been weighed in at Wingate’s Lunker 
Lodge, one of the popular fishing bases on the lake, 
is 16 pounds, 4 ounces—a lot of bass. Naturally, 
lunkers of this extreme size aren’t landed every day, 
but fish in the 7 to 10-pound class are almost com- 
mon. And you can catch them at almost any time 
of the year, although oddly, the biggest are usually 
caught during cold weather. 

The monthly Longjohn Tournaments, the unusual 
no-entry fee competitions sponsored during the 
winter by Wingate, prove the big bass are available 
in the insulated underwear weather. You can’t 
enter unless your fish weighs a minimum of 7 
pounds. Now that’s a real good starting point if 
you're going to be a lunker hunter. 

The December 1973 tourney was won with a 
7-pound, 14-ounce bucketmouth. First place in the 
January 1974 competition went to a 7-pound, 10- 
ounce bass. Ironically, on Feb. 1, the day after the 
tournament ended, a 10-pounder was weighed in. 
The fishing gods were not smiling on that unlucky 
fisherman. 

Through years of fishing Seminole, I’ve learned 
some of the quirks of the giant bass hole. There’s 
no doubt the big bass are available in cold weather, 
but you can’t expect to catch big strings. And if 
you’re like me, you can expect the unexpected to 
happen. It always seems to do so when I’m fishing 
Lake Seminole. 

Only last winter, I was fishing for chain pickerel 


Fish are often found among the stumps in Lake 
Seminole, above. It is definitely not hot rod 
terrain. Kit Hunn, at left, fights a stubborn 
largemouth that fell for plastic worm. Watch- 
ing the action is guide Jess Hester. This au- 
thor ranks Lake Seminole up there with Lakes 
George, Jackson, Okeechobee, and other famous 
waters of the state. The 58-square mile fish- 
ing hole has been the scene over the years of 
a number of national bass fishing tournaments. 
Guide Jess Hester, right, shows 8-lb. bucket- 
mouth caught on plastic worm in Lake Seminole. 
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for a change. Jack Wingate assured me they were 
so plentiful I’d have to shake them off my lure. 
But then, Jack should have known better, the way 
my fishing fortunes run. Did I catch chain pickerel? 
No! But I did land a 4-pound black bass on 8-pound 
test line on a topwater plug, which isn’t supposed 
to be done during the winter. 

Another time I even added insult to injury as far 
as Jack’s advice was concerned regarding plastic 
worms. 

Jack and I again were having little luck with the 
“shake ‘em off the hook” pickerel. In fact, we 
weren’t even hooking the splendid splinters, let 
alone having to worry about shaking them. 

We'd been throwing spinner baits (usually rec- 
ommended both for winter bass and chains) across 
grass beds and deep holes until our arms were 
tired—with nary a strike. 

“Jack,” I remarked, reeling in another fruitless 
cast over deep water, “why not use plastic worms 
in some of the deep holes? Those bass gotta be 
somewhere. If we can’t get jacks, I’ll settle for bass.” 

“Yeah. Imagine you would,” he replied. “But the 
bass aren’t hitting worms during this cold spell. 
Nobody’s been bringing in any: fish on worms. Now 
you gotta listen to me, or we go home.” 

Since he was so emphatic, I didn’t press the issue. 
However, I kept on wondering. Shortly after lunch, 
with action nil, Jack decided to catch a nap on the 
rear seat. I didn’t blame him, for he normally gets 
up at 4 a.m. every day. Naturally, he likes a nap at 
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midday. He’d barely started to snore a cord or so 
when I decided to test a plastic worm. 

I rigged a black 9-inch worm with a slip sinker 
in the weedless manner (point embedded in the 
body) on my 15-pound, bait casting outfit. I flipped 
the worm as far as possible from our boat, and 
began working it slowly back towards me. We were 
in 15 to 18 feet of water, and I worked extremely 
slow in order to make certain the worm stayed on 
the bottom. 

I was halfway back to the boat when I felt a tap- 
tap. I struck hard just in case it was a fish, although 
supposedly you couldn’t catch bass with worms at 
this time of year. 

It was immediately obvious that something was 
wrong with the “no bass” script. This was a solid 
connection, and feeling the hook, the bass took off 
with a power spurt, despite my rather tightly set 
drag. 

The fish put a good bend in my rod, and I almost 
fell backwards in the bow of the boat, applying 
maximum pressure. I wasn’t exactly the epitome 
of silence as I fought the bass. Just as I was reach- 
ing over to lift the 3-pound largemouth into the 
boat, Jack sleepily remarked, “I knew it. I can’t 
trust you to let me sleep a minute.” 

Noting the plastic worm dangling from my prize’s 
mouth, he added, “And I might have known you’d 
not listen to me. Now what are you doin’ with that 
bass with that worm, after I told you they wouldn’t 
hit worms?” 

“Just putting him in the boat, Jack,” I replied, 
chuckling. “Really, you didn’t expect me to listen 
to you, did you?” 

He didn’t bother to answer. He turned his back 
to me and tried to go back to sleep, but not for 
very long. Maybe the sight of the bass on the worm 
wouldn’t let him, or maybe it was something else, 
but anyway we started fishing in earnest again. 
But you know, we never caught another bass that 
day—on plastic worms or spinner baits! He did 
get a pair of chains. Jack kept reminding me of that 
later. But then, the unexpected always happens to 
me on Lake Seminole. 

Despite more than my share of oddball incidents, 
which some of the Seminole regulars claim is the 
Hunn Hex, I’ve caught fish at different times all 
through the year on the stump-filled lake. 

But if I had to pick one fishing time only, then 
T’d put my chips on the April-May-June period. 
That’s when my wife Kit and I have had our best 
luck among the stumps. This is not a period for 
real lunkers, although 8 and 10-pounders are boated, 
but it is the time for limit strings, and it’s partic- 
ularly good for topwater plugging, our favorite 
fishing. 

The topwater plugging follows the normal pattern, 
being best early and late in the day. The Spring 
Creek flats are probably the number one topwater 

(Continued on next page) 
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Photo By Kit and Max Hunn 


Late afternoon on Lake Seminole. Evening fishing is frequently fantastic here. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
fishing area, particularly where the flats drop off 
into channels. However, you find bass in all of the 
shallows at times. When you toss a plug into these 
waters, you’re never certain what’ll clobber it. It 
can be average size, or it can be a granddaddy with 
his dander up. 

I’ve found Lake Seminole bass are temperamental 
sometimes as to lures. One year, the silver flash 
Mirrolure floater, with noisy single and twin- 
propellers, was the deadliest weapon. But the next 
year, the plug was just so-so. Possibly the water 
changed color just enough to make the difference. 
Frequently, you encounter the problem of too clear 
water. This happens often in the Spring Creek area, 
which is named for the spring-fed creek that flows 
into the lake. Water that’s too clear is always a 
problem. Even with long casts, the fish see too much 
and are spooky. The best fishing water is slightly 
murky. Too much discoloration, too, is a problem. 

With gin clear water, plugs that don’t impart 
much noise on the surface seem to work best, such 
as the balsa types or the stick plugs. This is partic- 
ularly true when there’s no ripple. The baby Zara- 
Spook, in the silver flash coloring, a propellerless 
topwater lure, is a deadly weapon year in and year 
out, although many consider it more of a saltwater 
plug. It may be, but on Seminole it’s an excellent 
bass plug if you dance it across the water properly. 

Other topwaters I’ve found effective include 
Devil’s Horse, both single and twin propellers; 
Buck ’n Brawl; various size Rebels; balsa plugs 
such as Rapalas and Finlandias; Dalton Specials; 
Baby Lucky 13s, and Mirrolure floaters. 

However, there’s little doubt that the most ef- 
fective lure on the lake is the old reliable plastic 
worm. It is the key to successful fishing nine months 
of the year, yielding first place to spinner baits only 
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during the cold months. But from March through 
November, the ol’ worm is the No. 1 producer. 

The worm is fished the same way on Seminole as 
on most lakes. The favorite method is the weedless 
one, with the hook barb buried in the worm’s body. 
Some use weedless hooks instead, but the embed- 
ded hook is by far the favored method. Worms 
normally are fished with slip leads of various 
weights, depending upon water depth. 

The most productive fishing holes are along the 
channels, both in the Chattahoochee and Flint 
rivers, and in Spring Creek. You find holes ranging 
from 18 to 30 feet deep, particularly where creeks 
join the rivers. Once you locate a hole or ledge, 
anchor off and cast your worm towards the greatest 
depth, then inch the lure up the bottom towards 
the boat. When you feel the tap-tap signal, rear 
back to set the hook, and hang on! 

Seminole is big water, but fortunately there’re 
ample fishing facilities so you don’t really need to 
go boat riding to find fish. There are 31 free boat 
launching sites, as well as 14 tent and trailer camp- 
ing areas and three state parks—one in Florida and 
two in Georgia. 

It’s always a good idea to get advance informa- 
tion on any fishing area. There’re two valuable 
maps of Seminole, I’ve found. One is published by 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers. You can obtain a free 
copy by writing the Reservoir Manager, P.O. Box 
96, Chattahoochee, Florida 32324. The other map is 
published by Ole Guide Publications, P.O. Box 373, 
Smithville, Tennessee 37166. It cost $1.50 prior to 
inflation, and not only shows the terrain but con- 
tains specific recommendations as to what baits to 
use, and when. 

Lake Seminole does mean big water, big stumps, 
and big bass. After you’ve tried it, you’ll see why 
it’s one of my favorite fishing holes. @ 
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Doing It Your Way 


the leisurely way of shopping for new guns seems to have flown—so if you've 


had enough of brusque sporting goods peddlers, try an alternative 


ESIDES THE VITAL CONSERVATION PROGRAMS they 
B support, hunters contribute heavily to the na- 
tional economy, and especially to the financial 
health of the retail sporting goods business. 

According to Tue SuHoorine INpustry, a trade 
magazine devoted to the shooting sports, in a recent 
12 month period American sportsmen spent some 
$110 million on shotgun shells factory-shipped to 
dealer outlets. On consumer sales level, the money 
purchased more than 1 billion, 200 million shot- 
shells. That is a lot of smoothbore ammunition! 

Total cash investment in rifle and pistol ammuni- 
tion was a little hard to calculate accurately, since 
small cartridge ammunition output for the Govern- 
ment is customarily expressed in total production 
figures, for an annual total. However, the magazine 
SportinG Goons Inpustry claims it is hard to imag- 
ine that less metallics were sold to sportsmen, and 
that if you take the $110 million shotshell figure 
and go from there, you will again come up with 
an amazing, yet conservative, separate cash outlay 
sum for rifle and pistol ammunition packaged for 
sporting use. 

In addition, the magazine reports that in the same 
12 months of buying, retail sales of waterfowl calls 
alone amounted to at least $2,000,000, plus an extra 
$600,000 spent for varmint and predator calls. That’s 
a lot of quacking, squeaking and squalling by hope- 
ful hunters! 

Other figures show estimated purchase of $2,850,- 
000 worth of duck and goose decoys by American 
sportsmen in 1973. 

To protect their guns between days of use, 
hunters brought $4% million worth of gun cases 
in the same calendar period. 

Even more amazing in sales total is mention by 
Srortinc Goops Inpustry that—separately and 
distinctly—more than $230 million passed across 
sporting goods counters for sporting firearms. The 
figure represents a lot of guns, even in these days 
of inflated prices! 

What with President Ford urging that Americans 
buy only what they need, and then seek the best 
bargains, it is interesting to reflect what effect his 
recommended actions will ultimately have on over- 
all sporting goods sales, especially firearms, am- 
munition and shooting accessories. 

Frankly, I don’t think White House recommenda- 
tions will seriously affect enterprising dealers who 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


a) 


make an effort to keep already established con- 
sumer trade, through initiative and attention to 
consumer needs and maintained cordial relations. 
It is my opinion that, so long as they can afford 
to do so, shooters will buy. The store that supplies 
what the shooter wants, at an attractive price that 
still permits operating profit, will not lose much 
business. 

However, there must be tied-in willingness to 
evince personal interest in individual customers, 
and also to make every effort to obtain a desired 
item not in stock. 

Years ago, sporting goods stores permitted han- 
dling of displayed guns to heart’s content, a priv- 
ilege I respected by carefully wiping down with a 
clean handkerchief all handled guns before replac- 
ing them in their racks. 

If a gun felt right, I usually wanted it, and sooner 
or later purchased it, sometimes for cash, but more 
often in half or one-third payments, depending on 
my momentary general living costs. _ 

Today, average dealer attitude shows marked 
change. Regrettably, I find that sporting goods store 
owners or clerks usually aren’t very interested in 
a shooter who likes to browse. Some are even blunt 
about it. 

Not long ago, I walked into a sporting goods store 
and, when the clerk approached, made the simple 
statement that I was interested in a particularly 
attractive center fire rifle among several behind 
a glassed-in showcase. 

“Are you just looking, or buying?” the clerk 
bluntly asked. “I won’t open the display case un- 
less you are ready to buy.” 

I wanted to tell him that I never purchase any 
firearm without first handling it and testing it for 
balance, good workmanship and maintained factory- 
new condition. 

The last alone can exert strong influence on 
decision to purchase. I have found that many stores 
do not take care of handled store stock. Firearms 
that could have been kept unblemished by a few 
seconds’ rubbing with a Silicote gun cloth will often 
have fine-grain rust. 

Once an order is accepted for a gun model not 
in local stock, I feel it is the store’s responsibility 
to the customer to do everything possible to effect 
the earliest possible delivery, and especially so if 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
an agreed on delivery date is an element of the 
transaction. Such service should include any needed 
follow-up phone calls to the supplier. 

In all fairness, it must be pointed out that it is 
sometimes a problem for a dealer to deliver a partic- 
ular gun model. For one thing, his usual wholesale 
source may not have the model in stock. Again, 
the model desired by the customer may not be a 
brand jobbed by the dealer’s established supplier. 
Finally, shortages sometimes exist among some gun 
models—currently some makes and models of big 
game bolt-action rifles in specified calibers. 

However, it is my feeling that the retail dealer 
can still handle special orders at a profit. Every is- 
sue of THe SHorcun News, trade medium for any- 
thing that shoots, has dozens of display ads of 
federally licensed distributors offering listed gun 
models to similarly licensed retailers. Prices are 
about the same, and in some instances actually 
lower, than dealer cost from usual supplier. The 
primary difference is that transactions are on cash 
basis, requiring the purchasing retailer to invest 
working cash instead of utilizing his trade credit. 
However, this problem should conceivably be over- 
come by requiring the consumer to make substantial 
advance order deposit on specially ordered mer- 
chandise. 

Judging by the number of advertisements in THE 
SHotcun News, there is no lack of factory-new 
rifles and shotguns at large distributor level. Al- 
most any gun model desired by a valued customer, 
including some often preferred discontinued models, 
can be obtained by a retailer willing to make trade 
contact, and in some cases take a few dollars less 
than his usual net profit. (The dealer is protected 
from direct ordering by the consumer, because 
under federal law, mail order sales and shipments 
in interstate commerce must be through federally 
licensed dealers.) 

Since THE SHotcun News goes all over the world 
and is read by dealers and consumers alike, there 
is no secret about comparative dealer cost prices 
and retail list prices. In fact, in many of the display 
type advertisements the two price categories are 
printed side by side, for reader comparison. Some 
quoted gun “specials” are advertised even lower 
than usual wholesale price paid by a retailer; in 
others they may be a few dollars higher, but still 
reflecting a substantial net profit to retailer. 

Most significantly, a retailer who does not have 
a particularly desired gun model in stock, and can- 
not get it from his regular supplier, can realize fast 
delivery by ordering from a distributor advertising 
in THe SuHorcun News, often at advantageous 
special price. For example, a deluxe ventilated rib 
Ithaca Model 37, 12 gauge pump shotgun retailing 
at catalog price of $174.95 is also shown with usual 
wholesale price of $131.21, but as a “special” (in one 
advertisement) can be had by the retail dealer for 
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$124.65. Similarly, a Winchester Model 70 (in- 
cluding hard-to-get caliber chamberings), retailing 
for $205.00 is comparably listed as being whole- 
saled for $153.75, but available as a “special” at 
price of $145.90 to retail dealer. Most firms ad- 
vertising brand new guns in THe SHorcun News 
pay transportation charges when three or more 
guns are ordered at one time. 

In essence, completing a sale boils down to 
whether or not a retailer will go to the effort of 
obtaining a needed firearm from an available source, 
and tailor his net profit where he has to pay a bit 
more, or choose to lose the sale altogether. 

What is more likely to curb consumer gun buying 
than anything else is the spiraling cost of guns. 
Price increases usually occur at manufacturer level 
and are passed down to retailer and consumer in 
comparably increased prices. Each newly issued 
Browning catalog, for example, invariably reflects 
substantial price increases. 

Let’s take a quick look at time period price 
changes for the standard Winchester Model 70, one 
of the most popular bolt-action big game rifles 
ever made. The standard grade model was priced at 
$61.80 in 1941. By 1945, the price had risen to 
$109.50, to a list price of $139.95 in 1964, and is 
now $205.00. Even so, the present price is easier 
to accumulate than the current retail price of, say, 
a standard Browning Safari-grade high power big 
game rifle, Cold Sauer or Weatherby Mark V bolt- 
action. In rendered field service and efficiency, I can 
be just as happy with a deluxe BDL Model Reming- 
ton 700 bolt-action, at current price of $189.95. 
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Inflation entirely ruined my dream of one day 
owning a teamed set of three ultra-deluxe guns— 
the finest available custom grade Ithaca Model 37 
pump shotgun, a deluxe Weatherby big game 
rifle with decorated stock and gold-plated bolt and 
receiver, and a Remington Model 760 slide-action 
big game rifle in Remington’s finest grade. The 
Ithaca would now cost me $3,000; the Weatherby 
approximately $2,300; and the Remington 760, $2,- 
110. That’s a total of $7,410, not including 4% Flor- 
ida sales tax! I can’t even permit myself to dream, 
at that figure. 


NEXT TO RECEIPT OF A NICE CHECK, or acquisition 
of a new gun, I rate acquaintance with a really 
interesting, informative, enjoyable reading text on 
a favorite sport. Such a text is SHotaun DiceEst, 
a new publication of Digest Books, Inc., Northfield, 
Illinois. 

A cursory glance at the cover and the first inside 
pages identifies the flexible cover publication as 
being authored by Robert Stack, with editing by 
professional writer Jack Lewis. 

Almost everyone knows Robert Stack to be a 
long popular movie star and, in more recent years, 
a dramatic TV personality. Average first impression 
is that the volume was ghost written and com- 
mercially glamorized with the name of Robert 
Stack. Such impromptu judgment is unfair. 

Relatively few moviegoers and TV watchers know 
that Robert Stack has long been an expert shot- 
gunner of vast technical knowledge and experience, 
and that from at least 1935, the entertainer has 
been one of the most skilled shotgun users in the 
country. 

What makes the SHotcun Dicest different from 
other shotgun instruction manuals is the way Stack 
has gone about giving readers the benefit of his 
own successes and failures as a shotgunner, all the 
while taking care to make his presentations per- 
fectly understandable and personally applicable. 
The extensive, close collaboration with co-writer 
Jack Lewis is obvious to the reader throughout the 
book, where the latter recognizably took pains to 
incorporate specific, detailed illustrations in sup- 
port of Stack’s written words. 

There are several sections that merit special 
mention. One is that devoted to selecting a shotgun. 

Although Stack can afford just about any custom 
model shotgun he desires, he never forgets that the 
average shotgun shooter can usually afford only 
standard model guns—something I believe he 
learned on his way up to fame and fortune. Besides 
reviewing expensive shotguns, like the Perazzi, 
Lujtic and finer grade Berettas and Krieghoffs, 
Stack gives warranted space to trap and skeet range 
performances to be expected of standard grade 
shotgun models, like Browning, Winchester and 
Ithaca over-and-unders, the Remington Model 1100 
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autoloader, and various lesser known trade rivals, 
as well as evaluation of an array of hunting models. 
On Page 211, for example, Stack stresses the fact 
that any standard skeet model autoloader or super- 
imposed can be considered perfect for skeet shoot- 
ing, including speedy mechanical operation de- 
manded of a shotgun used in fast-action Interna- 
tional Skeet. 

In hunting gun models, the author tells of, and 
also frequently illustrates with action photos, the 
various models used by highly successful hunting 
companions. It is made clear that the shooter is not 
forced to acquire an expensive custom model shot- 
gun in order to be happy and successful in shotgun 
shooting sports. In fact, in his own hunting, Stack 
long used a Mossberg Model 500, a popularly priced 
shotgun model with an action that reminds users 
of the discontinued, but still revered, Remington 
Model 31 pump. 

As with any other topnotch shotgunner, Robert 
Stack knows the importance of proper gun fit, and 
in SHoteun Dicest takes care to explain and il- 
lustrate proper gun fit in impressive detail. Chapter 
Four, titled “A Matter of Gun Fit,’ is one of the 
best and most comprehensive, profusely illustrated 
texts on gun fit I’ve ever read—and I have a tech- 
nical library of just about everything published in 
this country on the subject. 

The chapter on how to win at skeet, with Stack’s 
reporting of shooting tips divulged by some of the 
best skeet shots in the history of the game, is 
another section well worth the price of the book. 
A bonus is the chapter in which frequent Olympic 
shooter Leon Rossini, of Italy, discloses tricks of 
the trade and tells of the psyche of successful skeet 
shooting. 

Stack also takes time to deplore the fact that 
more of the faster International Skeet shooting is 
not done in this country, in practical preparation 
for Olympic competition and more expert American 
field hunting. In International Skeet the shooter 
must call for his target releases with gun off shoul- 
der and gun butt held in low position, as when 
hunting upland game. Released targets are not only 
faster than those of conventional American Skeet, 
but travel farther. The demands are such that a 
successful participant in International Skeet will 
almost surely be a superb shot on wild game, even 
the fast flying species. 

It’s been a long time since I enjoyed reading a 
shotgun book as much as I have SHotcun DicsEstT. 
I cherish my copy and will put it alongside Tur 
SHOTGUNNER by the late Bob Nichols, and the hard- 
cover books of the late Havilah Babcock, another 
great yesteryear shotgun user and upland game 
hunter. 

The only thing I don’t like about SHorcun DicEst 
is its title. I feel it deserves something more dra- 
matically colorful, even if less accurate in descrip- 
tion. The book is that good. @ 


COMMISSION AWARDS 


T 1Ts SEPTEMBER MEETING, the Game and Fresh 

Water Fish Commission recognized the out- 

standing efforts of three employees in as many 
categories of agency activities. 

Joe Jenkins, Umatilla, was cited by the Commis- 
sion for his outstanding effort during the previous 
12-month period. He was named fish management 
specialist of the year. Jenkins, who previously 
worked on the Lake Tohopekaliga fisheries im- 
provement project, is currently assigned to the 
Oklawaha River program. 

Among the other fisheries specialists scoring high 
on the list for outstanding performance during the 
year were Rudy Howell, Ocala; Ken Jones, Kis- 
simmee; and Vinard Hitt, Lake City. 

Tommy Jackson, Sneads, was named game man- 
agement specialist of the year. 

Other game management specialists who ranked 
high in the listing were C. R. McCracken, LaBelle; 
Jim Schatz, Starke; Norman Barnes, West Palm 
Beach; and Charles Orme, Ocala. 


Tommy Jackson, left, and O. E. Frye, Jr., director 
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NE Region fisheries personnel with Bill Woods, 2nd from 
right. Others, 1. to r., are K. Denson, G. Godwin, D. 
Weaver, G. Bass, V. Hitt and, kneeling, T. Vaughn. 


CEP eter Ory meee 


Seated 1. to r,; Officers M. Thomas, G. Leonhard and 
H. L. Walsmith. Standing 1. to r.: F. Valentik, E. Frye, 
director, and D. E. Barber. 


Wildlife Officer Gray Leonhard, recently trans- 
ferred to the Northeast Region from Ft. Lauder- 
dale, was named this year’s outstanding wildlife 
officer. 

Other officers who were in the final running for 
the honor included Frank Valentik, Avon Park; 
H. L. Walsmith, Live Oak; D. E. Barber, Niceville; 
and Mike Thomas, New Smyrna Beach. 

In addition to receiving a plaque and a $50 check, 
selection as specialist or wildlife officer of the year 
entitles the recipient to a trip to the annual meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Association of Game and 
Fish Commissioners to represent the Commission 
in his particular field of specialization. The Associa- 
tion’s 1974 meeting was held in West Virginia. 

In addition to individual recognition, a regional 
fisheries management program of the year award 
was initiated this year. Named to receive the 
rotating “Outstanding Fish Management Project” 
trophy was the Northeast Region. Tom Vaughn, 
regional fisheries biologist, Lake City, received the 
trophy on behalf of regional fisheries personnel. @ 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Sitelanictedeuueda cia asuuesewannew’ 8 pounds or larger 


cosvasecwtoaseeauaceseseeeeeee a! 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


preles _..--------....--......1¥2 pounds or larger 


Bee ee ee pee 2 pounds or larger 


asiseesvic-ancuaesuseeeacecaneee 2 pounds or larger 


nusseneuwsesasnecatauksecsaccoseeste 1 pound or larger 


TO BE ELIGIBLE... 

all fish must have been taken from the 
fresh waters of the State of Florida, on 
conventional tackle, with live or artificial 
bait, in the presence of at least one witness. 
The catch must have been weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp, tackle shop, or 
similar establishment, by the owner, man- 
ager, or an authorized employee. No cita- 
tion will be issued for a record-sized catch 
unless the fish was preserved for examina- 
tion. 


WHOS 
CATCHING 
WHo ? 


BIG One that did? get away 6 
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is available without charge to subscribers to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
and their immediate families who catch any of the listed freshwater fish 
of the prescribed minimum size. A citation for framing will be mailed 
to the applicant upon receipt of the following application form properly 
filled out and signed. Only those applications received within 90 days of 
the date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
City a Se Sites Fi No: 
Speci¢g. “Weight — Length 


Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where: Caught i Cory 
Date Caught_________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By_______ ~~~ —sOAt 


Signature of Applicant. 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Panther 


Check one 


[_] CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Paste recent magazine 
label into space indi- 
cated, show change on 
form and mail. 


[_] NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Fill out form at right 
and mail with payment. 


[_] RENEWAL 
Paste your last maga- 
zine address label into 
space indicated and 
mail with payment. 


[_] GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Show recipient's name 
and address in form, 
indicate gift signature, 
and mail with payment. 


Attach recent magazine address 
label here for renewal or change 


of address. 


please print or type 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Zip Code 


Sign Gift Card 


Donor Name & Address 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Send check or money order to: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 


Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


[] 12 Issues $3.00 
24 Issues $5.50 
[] 36 Issues $7.50 


CHECK 
ONE 


